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BOOK NOTES 

A recent volume in the historical series published by the Manchester 
University Press contains a very useful collection of documents on The 
Making of British India, 1756—1858 (London, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 191 5 ; xiv, 398 pp.). The object of the compilation, 
according to Professor Ramsay Muir, the editor, is to furnish a selec- 
tion of contemporary materials illustrating " the process by which, in 
the course of a single century, the Indian Empire was established and 
its system of government developed." Wisely limiting his choice amid 
the voluminous masses of papers available, Professor Muir has con- 
centrated attention on the reasons for the successive enlargements of 
British territory, on the stages in the growth of the British methods of 
administration and on the introduction of Western practices and ideas. 
Most of the matter presented is given in the form of excerpts. These 
are combined by means of explanatory introductions and footnotes into 
a more or less connected narrative. In several cases (e. g., nos. 2, 
31, 61, 94, no, in, 112, 141) the sources are not given with as 
much definiteness as might be desirable. Sometimes (e. g., no. 32) 
the provenance is not described until after the excerpt has already been 
used. Documentary information regarding the introduction and exten- 
sion of railways, irrigation, the telegraph, the postal service and 
scientific forestry is confined wholly to the " Minute by Lord Dal- 
housie" (no. 140). Practically nowhere is Indian testimony adduced 
to show the effect of western ways upon the native mind and customs. 
Indeed the fact of their entry seems to be emphasized more than the 
consequence of it. Pitt's speech of 1784 on the India Bill, also, and 
the despatch of the court of directors of 1834 might perhaps have been 
included. 

A promising evidence of Indian interest in the study of political sci- 
ence along occidental lines is afforded by " The Indian Citizen Series," 
to which the general editor, Professor Panchanandas Mukherji, of Cal- 
cutta University, has added Indian Constitutional Documents , 177J— 
1915 (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink and Company, 1915 ; lxxvii, 473 pp.). 
This he has supplemented by a special edition of The Government of 
India Act, ipij {ibid., vii, 68 pp.), which consolidates into a single 
statute the mass of fundamental laws issued since the acquisition by the 
East India Company of the Dewani of Bengal in 1765. As the editor 
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points out, the clauses of the act and the development of the British 
governmental system in the peninsula cannot well be understood with- 
out examining the more important documentary material that bears 
upon them. To facilitate this study, he has brought together some 
fifty-nine statutes, despatches, speeches, reports, circulars, regulations, 
resolutions, proclamations, letters and announcements, reproduced 
substantially in their complete form. Convenient though the collec- 
tion is, it lacks notes prefatory to the several rather arbitrary divisions, 
as well as to the individual items, and often fails to indicate the precise 
provenance of the material. Nor does the long historical introduction, 
good as it is, refer specifically by number or page to what is later 
assembled. A few important acts, like those of 1793, 1813 and 1823, 
are omitted, and no index is provided. 

The sub-title of India and its Faiths : a Traveler's Record (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915 ; xvi, 483 pp.), by James Bissett 
Pratt, is misleading. Instead of a series of more or less dubious im- 
pressions committed to paper by a tourist who has "done" what is 
perhaps the most difficult country in the world for an outsider to 
understand, the work supplies the record of a distinctly competent 
observer and of a reader and compiler who knows much of the best 
literature on the subject. As an excuse for this addition to a lengthen- 
ing list of books of similar import, the author pleads his special interest 
in the psychology and philosophy of religion, quite apart from con- 
siderations of Sanskrit lore and missionary literature. The result of his 
labor, at all events, is an accurate, luminous and agreeable account of 
the various cults, the reform movements and the Christian missions, 
closing with a number of thoughtful indications of " what the West 
might learn. ' ' Its emphasis is rightly laid upon the social aspect of 
the "faiths," rather than upon their presumably religious character — 
this being notably true of Hinduism, the chief of them, which the 
author defines as " the accepted manner of life of those born within 
certain castes and families " (page 117). If the intent of his initial 
chapter, however, "On Avoiding Misunderstandings," had been applied 
to the table of contents, Professor Pratt might have arranged his selec- 
tion of titles in a way less confusing to anyone who does not know in 
advance that several of the topics are in reality subdivisions of what 
has gone immediately before, and are not absolutely independent of 
one another. So, too, he might not have been so enthusiastic about 
the impeccability of British rule in India and the recognition of this 
quality by the Indians on their part (page 7), had he placed sufficient 
credence in the quoted opinion of one of them (page 425). At times 
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the spelling of proper names is a bit antiquated (e. g. " Bengalees ") , 
and surely it is not a fact that all the forts in the country are of 
" European building" (page 471). 

How the new socio-religious movements in India are attracting the 
attention of the western world is manifest in the publication of The 
Arya Samaj (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 19 15 ; xxvi, 
305 pp.) devoted to a detailed consideration of one of them, and 
doubtless the most important one. The author, Lala Lajpat Rai, him- 
self a member of the sect, outlines the life of the founder, Dayananda 
Saraswati, and provides an illuminating description of the aims, doc- 
trines and activities of the quarter of a million adherents of what might 
be termed a blend of Hindu Protestantism and Puritanism with certain 
social, educational and philanthropic ideals of the present age. As 
Professor Sidney Webb in his introduction remarks, the valuable work 
of enlightenment which the Arya Samaj is doing for the people of 
northern India has perplexed the average unimaginative and " unspir- 
itual " British official who cannot understand "what it is that these 
people are after." The author, accordingly, seeks to refute any sus- 
picion that the movement is designed to subvert the existing political 
regime. On the contrary, its purpose, he declares, is to revive the 
spiritual freedom, the mental fertility and the power of accomplishment 
which distinguished the India of long ago. These traits, of course, 
will have to be modified and applied in a manner befitting the con- 
cepts of a people who have consciously a message to give and a service 
to render to humanity at large. 

Contrary to the received opinion of the Occident, The Fundamental 
Unity of India (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1914; 
xx, 140 pp.), by Radhakumud Mookerji, shows from Hindu sources 
that the territorial keystone of British power in Asia has an essential 
solidarity quite its own and equally antedating the cohesive properties 
of the Pax Britannica. The author stresses the existence of a latent 
consciousness of nationality which has geography as its effective basis. 
In his consideration of the subject, however, he subordinates any treat- 
ment of the physical factors themselves to an analysis of the various 
concepts of the peninsula as a fatherland which have been handed 
down from the thought of ancient times. As a brief interpretation of 
India to the Indians themselves the little book fulfils also a mission of 
helping to create a historical school native to the soil. 

H. Fielding- Hall, author of The Passing of Empire (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1914 ; viii, 307 pp.), is a representative of that 
comparatively small school of English writers who allow their sympathy 
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for India to lead them to a depiction of less than the whole truth and 
occasionally even to dissolve into vague moralization. The present 
work is an example of the latter tendency. Put forth as "an attempt 
at a beginning " to make the British understand the peoples of that 
great dominion overseas, it reviews British administration in a manner 
none too flattering. If the mother country is, as the author asserts, 
bereft of representation, " except of the wirepullers of the party," al- 
together lacking in education, encumbered by a legal system " bad 
beyond all expression," and has " under free forms less real freedom 
than most other countries " (page 305), the prospects of " the passing 
of empire " are threatening indeed. For a real India to arise, in any 
case, both Britons and Indians need marked improvement. As to the 
likelihood of its advent, the reader is left to muse in the closing para- 
graph : ' ' Will it come to pass ? Who knows ? We can only do our 
best — all of us." 

The Juris et Judicii Fecialis, Sive, Juris inter Gentes, et Quaes- 
tionum de Eodetn ExplicaHo (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 

1911 ; two volumes; xvi, 204;xvii, 186 pp.), by Richard Zouche, is 
the first work in a series of so-called " Classics of International Law," 
the publication of which, under the general editorship of James Brown 
Scott, was some years ago undertaken by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. The present volumes, which are edited by Professor 
Thomas Erskine Holland , appeared in 1 9 1 1 ; the original work in 1 650. 
Of the author, who was once Regius Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Professor Holland, who has held the chair of inter- 
national law in the same institution, contributes a brief biographical 
sketch. Then follows a photographic" reproduction of the original work. 
The second volume contains an English translation of the original 
Latin text by J. L. Brierly. 

The second work in the series is De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et 
Discipline Militari {1382) ( Baltimore, The Lord Baltimore Press, 

1912 ; two volumes; xxvii, 227 ; ix, 250 pp.), by Balthazar Ayala. 
This work was edited by the late Professor Westlake. The original 
work comprised three books, all of which are photographically repro- 
duced in the first volume, giving it a very substantial appearance. The 
first book fills 91 pages; the second, 78; the third, 65. Professor 
Westlake remarks, in an introductory note, that " the second and third 
books contain little or nothing that belongs to international law," 
Ayala's object in them seeming to have been " to bring together all 
the maxims of policy or prudence which he could find relating to war, 
whether apprehended, being waged, or leaving questions behind it — 
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whether again such maxims were generally accepted or were debated." 
The second volume contains an English translation of the original Latin 
text by John Pawley Bate, reader of Roman and International Law in 
the Inns of Court, London. 

The difficulty, so often encountered by students of taxation, that the 
name of a tax is not an index of its real character is the theme of Bruno 
Moll's Zur Geschichie der Vermogenssteuern (Leipzig, Duncker and 
Humblot, 1 91 2 ; 100 pp.) It asks : What is really meant by the term 
" Verm'dgenssteuer" '? To the modern German, says the author, it 
means the supplementary tax levied on property in Prussia, Saxony and 
elsewhere, with a view to compelling funded incomes to pay more taxes 
under the income tax than do other incomes. Clearly this is, in spirit, 
a part of the income tax. Yet the term property tax, as the nearest 
possible translation of Verm'dgenssteuer, implies the opposite of an in- 
come tax. The difficulty is not at all uncommon. There were, for 
example, in the Philippines, prior to the American occupation, a series 
of taxes, each of which was, seen by itself, most concrete and objective, 
but all of them considered together had the effect of a cunningly devised 
income tax. For our author's problem there is an advantage that the 
German term has the root m'ogen with its implication of ability, might, 
power ; and, although in its modern use Vermogen has almost as objec- 
tive a meaning as our word property, its root suggests its origin as the 
English equivalent does not. There is probably no doubt that there 
was the same underlying thought in the beginnings of every property 
tax. One's belongings were counted up in order to arrive at a measure 
of one's power. It is on that account hard to determine when a prop- 
erty tax breaks down into an income tax or crystallizes into a real 
(res) tax. The interesting thing is that Professor Moll had made use 
of the rich material accumulated in the many studies of taxation in 
the Middle Ages in different parts of Germanic Europe to find out 
what the original idea was. Thus he begins with the beden in the Low- 
lands and takes up the German cities in the Middle Ages, that is, 
down to the close of the fourteenth century. Professor Moll shows by 
a multitude of illustrations that " a commonly accepted property tax 
idea, which excludes every element of an income tax, is not to be 
found, unless by a fanciful interpretation." Thus once more it has 
been demonstrated that the Teutonic peoples had an instinct for taxa- 
tion according to ability. 

The Practical Work of a Bank (New York, The Bankers Publishing 
Company, 1915 ; vii, 621 pp.), by William H. Kniffin, jr., vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Jamaica, Long Island, is in- 
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comparably the best book on the subject of practical banking that has 
appeared since Bolles wrote his justly famous treatise. In the interim 
since Bolles's book appeared, tremendous changes have been made in 
banking methods in America. Writers here and there have attempted 
to set forth the new methods of banking, but, while their books have 
exhibited many admirable qualities, they have almost uniformly failed 
to give that completeness and breadth of descriptive detail which is 
absolutely essential to a thorough understanding of a subject so involved 
as that of banking. Mr. Kniffin, however, has apparently realized that 
a book which is essentially descriptive must be elaborately descriptive 
if it is to be a good book. He has done his work thoroughly and with 
patience, and has happily included in it duplicates of the numerous 
forms, books of account etc. which are so important an adjunct of the 
bank's daily routine. 

Scientific Management, edited by Clarence Bertrand Thompson, 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1914; xii, 878 pp.), contains 
thirty -seven articles upon the subject of scientific management, together 
with an admirable bibliography of some fifteen pages with books and 
articles classified according to the particular phases of the subject with 
which they deal. As a large proportion of the writing on this subject 
that is of value has appeared in scientific publications and in the trade 
and technical papers, it is often not easily accessible. The book is 
therefore of importance as placing in the hands of the reader in col- 
lected form some of the best of this writing. 

In his new book called Voting Trusts (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1915 ; 226 pp.), Mr. Harry A. Cushing, of the New York 
Bar, provides a much- needed treatment of that device which has proven 
so useful in the checkered career of American corporations. The sig- 
nificance, the contents and the law of voting trusts are the three heads 
under which he arranges his material. Nearly a hundred pages of doc- 
uments and forms are supplied to illustrate the text. 

In TTie Longshoreman (New York, Survey Associates, Inc., 1915 ; 
xx, 287 pp.) Mr. Charles B. Barnes, director of The New York State 
Public Employment Bureau , presents a masterly study of a laboring 
group which affords a most striking illustration of the evils which result 
from irregularity of employment. For the irregularity of the employ- 
ment of the longshoreman is not seasonal, but daily, even hourly. 
They wait about for a ship to dock, knowing they will not be hired 
unless they are on hand when the ship comes in, but having no certainty 
that they will then be taken on , or that they will not be knocked off at 
any moment after their work has begun. The precariousness of their 
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calling is set forth in full detail by Mr. Barnes in chapter v on " Methods 
of Hiring and Irregularity of the Employment." This is followed by 
chapters dealing with wages and earnings, the rules of the trade, the 
history of strikes and of the organizations formed by the men. The 
investigation is concerned chiefly with the port of New York, but in 
the appendices are accounts of the situation in Boston, London, 
Liverpool and Hamburg, and of English and German legislation seeking 
to ameliorate the evils inhering in the work of the longshoreman. The 
Liverpool scheme for decasualization set forth in appendix c is com- 
mended as the best in operation. Hamburg has done the most in 
reducing the physical risks incident to the occupation, in promoting 
efficient methods of work and in providing for compensation for acci- 
dents. The author's recommendations for legislation in the United 
States follow the lines which have already proven themselves practicable 
and serviceable in Liverpool and Hamburg. The impotence of the 
longshoremen in the United States to improve their condition is clearly 
apparent from the author's accounts of the failures that have attended 
their efforts. His conclusions in favor of the imperative need of legis- 
lation are enforced by facts and arguments beyond dispute or contra- 
diction. 

The war had been going on for ten months before the British gov- 
ernment created the Department of Munitions. It was soon discovered 
that the Defence of the Realm Acts, far-reaching and comprehensive 
as these laws are, only permitted the government to use private 
factories for national work, and that further legislation, drastic in 
character, was needed to bring the whole direction and distribution of 
munitions work under one control in order to ensure continuous work 
and large production. The Munitions of War Act was accordingly 
passed in July, 1915 — two weeks after the new department had been 
created — and after seven months' working of this law it was supple- 
mented by an amending and extending act, which received the royal 
assent on the 27th of January, 191 6. Under the provisions of these 
two war-time measures, thousands of industrial plants of various kinds 
are now controlled establishments ; and in them many trade-union 
rules, practices and customs are now suspended to admit of the free 
and unrestricted use of unskilled labor, male and female, in order to 
ensure the largest possible output of munitions. The individual liberty 
of an immense army of workers has, moreover, been greatly curtailed 
by these laws ; and manufacturers and work people in these days of 
the war are living and working under conditions without precedent in 
the history of England or of any other English-speaking country. A 
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handbook of this legislation, and of the methods by which it is being 
enforced, was necessary to its understanding by employers and work- 
men, by trade-unions officials, and by students of war-time industrial 
conditions in Great Britain. Mr. T. A. Fyfe's Employers and Work- 
men under the Munitions of War Acts, IQ15—IQ16 (Edinburgh, 
William Hodge and Company, 1916 ; 95 pp.) admirably meets this 
need. Both the acts are reprinted, and are given in such a form as to 
make references from one act to the other unnecessary. But the value 
of Mr. Fyfe's handbook lies in his introduction. It extends to 32 
pages, and makes the legislation easily comprehensible to a layman; 
for it was written after considerable experience as chairman of a 
munitions tribunal at Glasgow, one of the largest munitions areas in the 
United Kingdom. 

In Readings on the Relation of Government to Property and Industry 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1915 ; viii, 664 pp.), Professor Samuel 
P. Orth has compiled under appropriate headings a collection of 
previously published articles by various authors dealing with legislative 
restrictions on the ownership and use of property and with the judicial 
application of constitutional limitations on such legislative action. 
The volume if a study of what the legislatures of the states and of the 
nation can or can not do to fetter individuals in their enjoyment of the 
rights and privileges conferred by the common law or by statute. It 
deals only with the restrictive side of the relation of government to 
property and industry. The extent to which the acquisition and pro- 
tection of property is dependent upon and aided by the law is not 
considered. Among the subjects treated are the changing conceptions 
of property and the functions of government, the response of legisla- 
tures and courts to the newer demands, the police power, the control 
of corporations, the powers of administrative boards, labor legislation, 
and federal control of commerce and industry. The omission of any 
consideration of the taxing power seems unfortunate, in view of the 
increasing importance of this weapon of governmental control. The 
volume is designed for college classes, but it performs a wider service 
in rescuing from the comparative oblivion of technical journals valuable 
discussions of public questions which should be read by every one 
seeking to form an intelligent opinion on present-day political issues. 

" Empire Builder " is appropriately included in the title of Mr. Law- 
rence J. Burpee's Sandford Fleming: Empire Builder (Oxford, The 
University Press, 1915 ; 288 pp.) , for few men in Canada who were not 
prominent in Dominion politics left more monuments to their work and 
usefulness than Fleming. He was born in Fifeshire, trained as a sur- 
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veyor in Scotland, and at the age of eighteen emigrated to Ontario. 
From 1852 to 1880 he was the foremost railway engineer in Canada. 
He was engineer for the construction of the Northern Railway, now a 
link in the Grand Trunk system, that connects Toronto and Colling- 
wood; from 1863 to 1876 he was in charge of the surveys and con- 
struction of the Intercolonial Railway — the railway owned and operated 
by the Dominion government that connects the maritime provinces 
with Montreal ; and during part of this period, and until 1880, he was 
in charge of the surveys for the Canadian Pacific Railway. Fleming 
was also the moving spirit in securing the construction of the imperial 
cable that now connects Australia and New Zealand with Vancouver, 
and it was through his instrumentality that a tower was erected at 
Halifax to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the meeting of the first legislative assembly of Nova Scotia in 1758. 
He was the founder of the Royal Canadian Institute ; and from 1880 
until his death in 19 15 he was chancellor of Queen's University, 
Kingston. For half a century Fleming wrote with frequency on rail- 
way, postal, cable, ocean transport and imperial questions ; and in the 
bibliography which Mr. Burpee has compiled there are no fewer than 
135 entries. A life full of activities like these, and moreover a life of 
obvious achievement, that was so long in touch with pioneer conditions 
in Canada, afforded an exceptional opportunity for a biographer. Mr. 
Burpee has made the most of his opportunity, and has added to the 
growing library of Canadian biography a volume of unusual interest, 
especially as regards railway policy and railway construction in Canada 
in the last decade of the era of the United Provinces and in the first 
quarter of a century after Confederation. 

Mr. Charles E. Washburn's Theodore Roosevelt: The Logic of His 
Career (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916 ; 245 pp.) presents 
an account of the more important facts in the life of Mr. Roosevelt 
and a consideration of his convictions on public questions. The point 
of view is appreciative , but temperate. The most valuable parts of 
the book are those which trace Mr. Roosevelt's attitude towards the 
interests of the laboring class and show the influences which led to his 
advocacy of the recall of judicial decisions. While Mr. Washburn is 
not particularly acute in his analysis of Mr. Roosevelt's characteristics 
and viewpoints, he has presented a good outline sketch of his activities 
and opinions, unmarred by the excessive laudation or the indiscriminate 
abuse which has characterized so much of the writing on the subject. 



